









THE 


MONTHLY OFFERING. 


SEPTEMBER, 1841, 


Dear Reavers:—By the blessing of the great Disposer 
of human affairs, I have been permitted, after an absence of 
ten months in Great Britain, to return with renewed health, 
to unite my feeble efforts with the great army of abolition- 
ists in the free states, to battle against slavery, until every 
bondman which now pines in our land shall be made free. 

I regret that the “ Offering” was suspended without any 
previous intimation. This, however, was brought about 
by circumstances over which I had no control. I did not 
expect, when I left, to be absent more than three or four 
months, and for this period, Mrs. Maria W. Chapman kind- 
ly offered to furnish the printers with matter, and it would 
have appeared regularly until the present time had she not 
been forced, on account of the ill-health of her husband, to 
take refuge in a warmer climate. 

Hereafter the “ Offering” will regularly make its appear- 
ance every month. Many of the first anti-slavery writers 
have pledged to contribute to its pages. No pains will be 
spared to make it both useful and interesting. 

I have been much gratified to learn that it has been read 
with great interest. Those of our friends who think it 
adapted to promote the cause of suffering humanity, will 
please aid in its circulation. It only needs but a little of 
their co-operation to give it an extensive circulation, which 
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on account of its cheapness must be very great to cover its 


expenses. Jt.is by far the cheapest work for the size, pub- 
lished in the United States. J. A. Cottins. 
{(F> See terms on the Second page of the cover. 


a 


Anti«Slavery Fair. 

We have inserted on the third page of the cover, the ap- 
peal to the women of Massachusetts, from the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, in relation to the Fair, to be 
held in Boston, about the close of the present year. 

Sewing circles should be established immediately in ev- 
ery town and parish in the state. If there are not enough, 
however, to constitute a circle, let there be no delay on the 
part of individuals to commence the work. These little 
sewing assemblies are not only useful in promoting the in- 
terest of the Fair, but the information that may be obtained 
by the reading of some member of the circle, and conver- 
sation, will tend greatly to iaterest and encourage each 
other on this question. 

In 1838 the Boston F. A. S. Society realized 700 dol- 
lars from the Fair, in 1839, 1500 dollars, and in 1840 it 
obtained 2000 dollars. The women of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland are already at work for this Fair. How 
much are you willing todo? What is done must be done 


quickly. 


Epwarp Everett. It appears that this gentleman’s 
nomination by President Tyler, as minister to the court of 
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St. James, has not been confirmed by the Senate. Objee- 
tions, were made, ’tis said, on the ground of his abolitien- 
ism. It will be remembered that Mr. Everett, in 1839, pre- 
vious to the gubernatorial election acknowledged himself in 
a.letter to N. B. Borden, now a member of Congress, a 
genuine abolitionist in principle. We are glad to see the 
South now openly manifesting that hostile spirit to north- 
ern men gnd to northern interests which it has hitherte 
been able to effect without exhibiting the spirit which gov- 
erned their movements. Our northern doughfaces will 
soon learn to their sorrow, thatslavery has something todo 
with the North, if the North has nothing to do with slavery. 


Keep up the Excitement. 


During the past year not far from 60,000 human beings, 
in this boasted land of liberty and christianity, have died in 
their chains. These welcomed death as their greatest ben- 
efactor. Yes, grim visaged death did for them what chris- 
tians and republicans would not. ‘Two and a half millions, 
have at this moment their eyes turned tothe north, and 
are watching with anxious solicitude for the dawnings of 
tha! day when liberty shall be proclaimed to all. Said Mr. 
Douglass, the fugitive slave, the other evening, as he was 
addressing a large audience in Concord, “ The slaves know 
there isa movement going on at the north for their re- 
demption, This inspires them with hope, They are 
waiting patiently for the developementjof this movement, 
They do not know precisely its character, yet they feel 
that it is to give them the /iberty which they know is their 
due, and for which their souls. pant.” “Take away this 
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hope,” continued this eloquent representative of the chat¢ 
tel system, “ convince them there is nothing doing among 
you to effect their freedom—convince them that there is 
no power without to effect their peaceful emancipation,and 
my word for it, plans will be instantly matured to bring 
about their freedom by those very hands which have culti- 
vated and beautified the South. They will, to a man, 
stand forth im their own defence, and if need be, to secure 
their liberty, they will create a sea of blood. If you wish 
to put a weapon into the hands of the slave,—if you wish 
to goad him to use it, in a state of desperation, drop the 
anti-slavery question—cease to agitate, and then the hand 
of the slave, Ishmael-like, will be against every slave-hold- 
er. Every petition you send to Congress, while it makes 
the slave-holder roar with rage, it at the same time lights 
up a feeling of hope in the bondman’s bosom, and assures 
him that the day of his redemption draws nigh.” 





’ 


a ee 


They ate Happy 

The chapter from the “ Memoirs of a Slave, or Archy 
Moore,” is here inserted that the reader may perceive that 
the slaves are subjected not only to great bodily privations, 
but to constant and excessive mental sufferings. This is 
one of the most interesting anti-slavery books which has 
been published. It should be in the possession of every 
one. Itis published in two volumes, and can be had at 
the Depository, 25 Cornhill, for 50 cents. 


I have before observed that center is the slave’s holi- 


day. Where intermarriages are allowed between the 
slaves of different plantations, this is generally the only 
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occasion on which the scattered branches of the same fam- 
i are indulged with an opportunity of visiting each other. 

any planters, who pride themselves upon the excellence 
of their discipline, forbid these intermarriages altogether ; 
and if they happen to have a superabundance of men-ser- 
vants, they prefer that one woman should have half a doz- 
en husbands rather than suffer their slaves to be corrupted 
by gadding about among other people’s plantations. 

Other managers, just as good disciplinarians, and a little 
more shrewd than their neighbors, forbid the men only to 
marry away from home. They are very willing to let the 
women get husbands where they can. They reason in 
this way. Whena husband goes to see his wife, who 
lives upon another plantation, he will not be apt to go emp- 
ty-handed. He will carry something with him, probably 
something eatable, plundered from his master’s fields, that 
may serve to make him welcome, and render his coming a 
sort of festival. Now every thing that is brought upon a 
plantation in this way, is so much clear gain; and so far 
as it goes, it amounts to feeding one’s people at the ex- 
pense of one’s neighbors ! 

Sunday, as I have said, is the day upon which are paid 
the matrimonial visits of the slave. But Sunday was no 
holiday to me; for I was generally obliged, on that day, 
to attend my master upon:his ecclesiastical excursions. To 
make up for this, Mr. Carleton allowed me Thursday af- 
ternoons, so that | was able to visit Cassy at least once a 
week, 

The year that followed, was the happiest of my life ; 
and with all the inevitable mortifications and miseries, 
which slavery, even under its least repulsive form, ever 
carries with it, [ still look back to that year with pleasure, 
—a pleasure that yet has power to warm a heart, saddened 
and embittered by a thousand painful reeol'ections. 

Before the end of the year, Cassy made me a father. 
The infant boy had all his mother’s beauty; and only he 
who is a father, and as fond a husband too as I was, can 
know the feelings with which I pressed the little darling 
to my heart. 
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No !—no one can know my feelings,—no one, alas, but 
he, who is, as | was, the father of a slave. The father of 
aslave! And isit true, then, that this child of my hopes 
and wishes, this pledge of mutual love, this dear, dear in- 
fant of whom I am the father, is it true he is not mine ? 

Is it not my duty and my right, a right and daty dearer 
than life, to watch over his helpless infancy, and to rear 
him with all a father’s tenderress and love, to a manhood, 
that will perhaps repay my care, and in turn, sustain and 
cherish me, a tottering weak old man? 

My duty it may be; but it is not my right. A slave 
can have no rights. His wife, his child, his toi, his blood, 
his life, and every thing that gives his life a value, they 
are not his; he holds them all but at his master’s pleasure. 
He can possess nothing; and if there is any thing he seems 
to have, it is. only by a sufferance which exists but in his 
ewner’s will. 

This very child, this very tender babe, may be torn from 
my arms, and sold to-morrow into the hands of a stranger, 
and I shall have no right to interfere. Or if not so; if 
some compassion be yielded to his infancy, and if he be 
not snatched from his. father’s embraces and his mother’s 
bosom while he is yet all unconscieus of his misery, yet , 
what a sad, wretched, desolate fate awaits him! Shutout 
from every chance or hope of any thing which it is worth 
one’s while to live for :—bred up a slave ! 

A slave !—That single word, what volumes it does speak! 
It speaks of chains, of whips and tortures, compulsive.la- 
bor, hunger and fatigues, and all the miseries our wretched 
bodies suffer. It speaks of haughty power, and insolent 
commands; of .insatiate avarice; of pampered pride and 
purse-proud luxury ; and of the cold indifference and scorn- 
ful unconcern with which the oppressor looks down upon 
his victims. It speaks of crouching fear, and base servili- 
ty; of low, mean cunning, and treacherous revenge. It 
speaks of humanity outraged ; manhood degraded ; the so- 
cial charities of life, the sacred ties of father, wife and 
child trampled under foot; of aspirations crushed; of hope 
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extinguished ; and the light of knowledge sacrilegiously 
put out. It speaks of man deprived of all that makes him 
amiable or makes him noble; stripped of his seul, and 
sunk into a beast. 

And thou, my child, to this fate thou art born! | May 
Heaven have mercy on thee, for man has none! 

The first burst of instinctive and thoughtless . pleasure, 
with which I had looked upon my infant boy, was dissipat- 
ed forever, the moment I had recovered myseif enough to 
recollect what he was born to. Various and ever chang- 
ing, but always wretched and distressing were the feelings 
with which I gazed at him, as he slept upon his mother’s 
bosom, or waking, smiled at her caresses. He was indeed 
a pretty babe ;—a dear, dear child ;—and for his mother’s 
sake I loved him, howl loved him! Yet struggle as I 
might, I could not, for a moment, escape the bitter thought 
of what his fate must be. Full weil | knew that did he 
live to be a man, he would repay my love, and justly, with 
curses, curses on the father who had bestowed upon him 
nothing but a life incumbered and made worse than worth- 
less, by the inheritance of slavery. 

I found no longer the same pleasure in Cassy’s society, 
which it used to afford me ; or rather the pleasure which I 
could not but take in it, was intermingled with mach new 
misery. I did not love her less; but the birth of that boy 
had infused fresh bitterness into the cup of servitude. 
Whenever I looked upon him, my mind was filled with 
horrid images. The whole future seemed to come visibly 
before me. I saw him naked, charned, and bleeding under 
the lash; I saw hima wretched, trembling creature, cring- 
ing to escape it; I saw him utterly debased, and the spirit 
of manhood extinguished within him; already he appear- 
ed that worthless thing,—a slave contented w th his fate! 

I could not bear it. I started up ina phrensy of passion; 
I snatched the child from the arms of his mother, and 
while I loaded him with caresses, | looked about for the 
means of extinguishing a life, which, as it was an emana- 
tion from my existence, seemed destined to be only a pro- 
longation of my misery. 


if 
A 
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My eyes rolled wildly, I doubt not; and the stern spirit 
of my determination must have been visibly marked upon 
my face; for gentle and unsuspicious as she was, and 
wholly incapable of that wild passion which tore my heart, 
my wife, with a mother’s instinctive watchfulness, seemed 
to catch some glimpse of my intention. She tose up hasti- 
ly, and without speaking a word, she caught the baby 
from my feeble and trembling grasp; and as she pressed 
it to her bosom, she gave a look that told me all that she 
feared ; and told me too, that the mother’s life was bound 
up in that of the child. 

That look subdued me. My arms dropped powerless, 
and I sunk down in a sort of sullen stupor. I had been 
prevented from accomplishing my purpose, but I was not 
satisfied that in foregoing it, I did a father’s duty to the 
child. The more I thought upon it—and it so engrossed 
me that I could scarcely draw my thoughts away,—the more 
was I convinced that it were better for the boy to die. And 
if the deed did peril my own soul, I loved the child so well 
I did not shrink, eyen at that ! 

But then his mother ? 

I would have reasoned with her; but I knew how vain 
would be the labor to array a wotnan’s judgment against a 
mother’s feelings; and I felt, that one tear stealing down 
her cheek, one look of hers, like that she gave me when 
she snatched the child away, would, even in my own mind, 
far outbalance the weightiest of my arguments. 

The idea of rescuing the boy, by one bold act, from all 
the bitter miseries that impended over him, had shot upon 
my mind, like some faint struggling star across the dark- 
ness of a midnight storm. But that glimmer of comfort 
was now extinguished. The child must live. The life I 
gave him, | must not take away. No! not though every 
day of it would draw new curses on my devoted head,— 
and those, too, the curses of my child. This, this, alas! is 
the barbed arrow that still is sticking in my heart; the fa- 
tal, fatal wound, that nought can heel. 
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Extract. 

The following touching story is extracted from a letter 
from one of our correspondents who spends eight months 
of the year at the South. The writer is entitled to the 
highest confidence. 


In the course of a two years, residence at the South— 
many deeply interesting facts in regard to “ slavery as it is” 
have come under my observation. While staying: a few 
weeks in the family of a planter—I became familiar with 
the faces and names of all the domestic servants.—The 
kind and amiable disposition of the master and mistress 
rendered their situation as comfortable as that of slaves can 
ever be. On my return, after an absence of some month, 
they welcomed me with every expression of joy, as an old 
friend. I very soon noticed among them, one, whom I had 
not been accustomed to see; her appearance was so dif- 
ferent from the other negroes, as she performed her daily 
duties, about the kitchen and yard—(seldom being seen in 
the house) attracted my attention. 

Her form was large, tall and athletic, but grief and suf- 
fering had traced deeply upon her face the furrows of age, 
which should still have born the lineaments of youth—I 
made few inquiries concerning her, but soon had an oppor- 
tunity of learning, from her own lips, the sad history of her 
woe. 

It was Sabbath afternoon, when looking into the house 
appropriated to the servants, I found her alone, the others 
having gone to “ preaching”—Her story was told in few 
and simple words; but her countenance spoke the deep 
feelings of her soul in language too strong for human utter- 
ance,—how then can any idea of it be conveyed to another, 
by relating the story she told me. “ Aunt Phebe,” said I, 
“you were not here when I was here before.” “ No, bless 
you, said she, “1 am astranger here.” ‘“ And so am |” | an- 
swered. She looked at me with the reply—‘ But you 
came because you wanted to” “then” I said “ you have 
not always lived in ————” naming the state we were in. 
No bless you that I haven’t, J dont belong to this wicked 
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country—my country is a great way from here.’’—“ And 
why did your master sell you?” Lasked—* Ah,” said she, 
** my master, | had no master. They stole me away.”—l 
could ask no more, but she went on. “ Yes, bless you, | 
was free-born and lived’ with my mother; but hired my- 
self out by the week to a man by the name,of ———. He 
kept house by himself,and was thought to be a good man, 
and was a clerk in the Baptist Church. He had told me 
a great many times, if | would give up my time to him and 
be a slave, he would take good care of me, and I should be 
well off—But no! Lalways said, that 1 would never do. 
God made me free as well as him. I used every Satur- 
day night, to go home, to spend Sunday with my mother. 

One Monday morning, as | came back as usual to go to my 
work, and had just got inside the palings, there came three 
men upon me from the house. One had a club, another a 
rope, and the other a gun, pointing it at me, and telling me 
to take the road and that if I refused todo as they told me, 
they would shoot me down. I was taken and put into a 
drove with sixty or seventy others, and along with us was 
a large wagon filled with negro chil lren. These poor crea- 
tures were brought from different plantations and different 
states, by the speculator, for a Southern market.” I can 
no longer give you her words; my feelings were too much 
agitated to allow me to recollect them,—but the substance 
of her story is too deeply engraven on my memory ever to 
be eflaced. Having travelled the whole distance of sever- 
al hundred miles on foot, they were put in the market and 
every day brought oat to be examined and set up for sale. 
One after another was taken, herself the last. “ For” 

said she, “ when I saidto every one who came to look at 
me, I was free-born, they were afraid to buy me; then the 
speculators would get ¢ angry with me and threaten ed to shoot 
me if I did it again; but it did not stop me, for I knew 
they wanted the money for me, and they never shall beat 
it out of me as long as I live.” But there was not wanting 
one who called himself a man ; ready to pay twelve hun- 
dred dollars for her and take her still further from her home. 
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She told me much of her treatment by the unfeeling fami- 
ly into which she was taken, and recounted, with many 
tears, the four years until she was purchased by her pres- 
ent master, who knew not at the time she was ever free. 
She did not tell him, probably because she was rejoiced at 
any change, assured that it could hardly be for the worse. 
And she was truly much more comfort ably situated. But 
what of that ? What is the scourging and lashing of the 
body compared with the constant and dail y agony of mind 
she endures, as he scontrasts her former condition with her 
present, not only to toil on without recompense, but. liable 
at any time to be sold and taken away, she knows not 
where. 

I am happy to add, that her present situation was comfort- 
able as it can be while she is held in bondage, her master, 
though nursed in the lap of slavery, and a full betiever in 
its rightfulness, is a man of kind feelings, and says that 


5”) 


freedom shall be granted her as soon as he is convinced 


that her story is true. From subsequent acquaintance I 
found her very wretched and sad. Though going through 
her daily routine of duty with apparent patience —every 
sigh she breathed was for liberty, earnestly desiring to re- 
turn once more to her “ poor old mother,’ and her “ own 
country.” 


The Gag. 
Ho! children of the granite hills, 
That bristle with the hackmatack, 
And sparkle with the crystal riils 
That burry toward the Merrimack, 
Dam up those rills!—for, while they run, 
They all rebuke your Atherton. * 


* I have no feelings of personal hostility towards the Hon. 
Charles G. Atherton. But if, by stifling the prayers of more 
than one million of his fellow men, in order that he may_per- 
petuate the slavery of more than two millions, the best friend 
[ have on earth shall seek to make his name immortal, I will 
do my best to—help him. 
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Dam up those rills !—they flow so free 
O’er icy slope, o’er beetling crag, 
That soon they’ll all be off at sea, 
Beyond the reach of Charlie’s gag ;— 
And when those waters are the sea’s, 
They'll speak and thunder as they please ! 


Then freeze them stiff !—but let there come 
No winds to chain them ;—should they blow, 
They'll speak of freedom ;—let the dumb 
And breathless frost forbid their flow. 
Then, all will be so hushed and mum 
You'll think your Atherton has come. 


Not he !—* Of all the airts t that blow,” 
He dearly loves the soft South-west. 

That tel’s where rice and cotton grow, 
And man is, like the Patriarchs, blest 

(So say some eloquent divines) 

With God-given slaves ¢ and concubines. 


Let not the winds go thus at large, 

That now o’er all your hills career,— 
Your Sunapee and Kearsarge,— 

Nay, nay, methinks the bounding deer 
That, like the winds, sweep round their hill, 


Should all be gagged, to keep them still. 


And all your big and little brooks, 

That rush down laughing towards the sea, 
Your Lampreys, Squams, and Contocooks, 

That show a spirit to be free, 
Should learn they’re not to take such airs ;— 
Your mouths are stopped ;—then why not theirs? 


Plug every spring that dares to play 
At bubble, in its gravel cup, 
+ “Ofa’ the airts the wind can blaw.” Burns. 


t “Here we see God dealing in slaves” &c.—Sermon of the 


Rev, T. Clapp, New Orleans, 
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Or babble, as it runs away !— 
Nay,—catch and coop your eagles up! 

It is not meet that they should fly, 

And scream of freedom through your sky. 


Ye’ve not done yet! Your very trees,— 
Those sturdy pines, their heads that wag 

In concert with the mountain breeze,— 
Unless they’re silenced by a gag, 

Will whisper,—* We will stand our ground! 

Our heads are up! Ovr HEARTS ARE sounn!” 


. 


Yea, Atherton, the upright firs 
O’er thee exult, and taunt thee thus,— 
“ Though thou art fallen, no feller stirs 
His foot, or lifts his axe at us.* 
Hell from beneath, is moved at thee,” 
Since thou hast crouched to Slavery. 


“ Thou saidst, ‘I will exalt my throne 

Above the stars; and, in the north 
Will sit upon the mount alone, _ 

And send my Slavery “ Orders” forth! ’ 
Our Wuire Hixts spurn thee from their sight j 
Their blasts shall speed thee in thy flight. 


“Go! breathe amid the aguish damps 
That gather o’er the Congaree ;— 

Go! hide thee in the cypress swamps 
That darken o’er the b'ack Santee,— 

And be the moss, above thy head, 

The gloomy drapery of thy bed! 


* “Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Leba- 
hon, saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
against us. Hell, from beneath, is moved for thée, to meet thee 
at thy coming. For thou has said in thy heart, I will ascend 
into heaven, | will exalt myself above the stars of God ; I will 
sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of 
the north,” Isaiah, xiv. 8,9, 13. 
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“The moss, that creeps from bough to bough, 
And hangs in many a dull festoon ;— 

There, peeping through thy curtain, thou 
Mayest catch some ‘ glimpses of the moon ;’ 

Or, better, twist of it a string, 

Noose in thy neck, repent, and—swing!” * 


Sons of the granite hills, your birds, 

Your winds, your waters, and your trees, 
Of faith and freedom speak, in words 

That should be felt in times like these ; 
Their voice comes to you from the sky! 


In them God speaks of Liberty. 


Sons of the granite hills, awake ! 
Ye’re on a mighty stream afloat, 
With all your liberties at stake ;— 
A faithless pilot’ 0-00; YORE boat ! 
And, while ye’ve lain asleep, ye’re snag gged! 
Nor can ye ery for help—ve're GaGeED ! 
* These fir trees that grow upon the granite hill, thnogh they 


seem to have some heart, can ce rtainly have no bow els, Or on- 
ly granite ones, else they could never give such suicidal counsel. 


From the Envoy. 
Spirit of Love. 


Faint, weary, and heart-stricken, the Spirit of Love clos- 
ed her drooping pinions, by the gates of Paradise, jast as 
the slanting beams from the Central Sun marked one of 
the changes of Eternity. The golden ringlets that cluster: 
ed round her aa forehead, were dank with cold and 
heavy moisture. ‘Tear-drops stood in her beautiful yet 
and her musical voice which had been wont.to call forth 
the gladdest echoes among the vales of Paradise, was mute, 
The Eternal beheld her, and his spirit melted with com- 
passion. He bent and lifted Her to his bosom. 

“ What aileth thee, my daughter?” he said. “ Hath the 
siroc Of the desert overtaken thee ? or have the cold vapors 
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of Earth oppressed thee with the heaviness of sorrow? 
Speak, my daughter.’’ 

“No, Father!” she said, “ it is not the siroc; nor yet 
the pestilent vapor; but a spirit more deadly, more cruel, 
more unsparing than either! Behold the Shepherds whom 
thou hast set over the pastures, to keep thy flocks, have 
ceased feeding the flock, and feed only themselves; and 
when they saw the wolf and the panther entering among 
them and devouring the flocks, they rebuked them not: but 
they eat of the flesh and drink of the blood of their own 
flocks! and, Father, only for the color of their face! and 
when they find a black sheep they go about to slay him! 
Then they point to Tuy Boox, and say thy hand hath 
written it there. Are not these, O Father, unfaithful to 
their trust? Should such be placed to guard the sheep- 
folds of Zien, for did they not go forth from the caverns of 
the Evil One? Behold, when they heard my voice, they 
scourged me, and entreated me evil, and cast me forth.” 

Then the Evernat wiped the tears from her eyes, and 
said,,“ Go forth again, my daughter. Behold | have made 
thee a chief instrument in this great work, Fear not, for 
I will put into thy mouth wisdom to answer the cunning— 
rebuke to arrest the sinner—hope to comfort the despair- 
ing ;,and the blessing of the Eternal shall envelope thee 
as with a transparent garment, lettered with mystic char- 
acters—Thy sisters, Trutu and Justices, are already whis- 
pering, and thundering, through the nether world—Rest 
thee here awhile, my daughter ; then go forth. Thy mis- 
sion is to the heart. Behold, I give thee power tw reach it.” 

Then the beautiful Spirit bowed herself before the 
Throne, and said, “ Father, thy Words are life! Iam 
strong, I live again. Suffer me to depart,even now; 
for I will not give rest to my feet till the work be accom. 
plished.” Then, stooping down, she bathed her forehead in 
the Waters of Life, and went forth upon her mission: and 
when all of her own sex have received her into their heart, 
and are imbued with her spirit, Orprression, and Wrone, 
and Viotence, shall no more be known, in all the Earth, 


Smithfield, R. I. 1840. 
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{KF Petitions..44 


It is time that the work of obtaining signatures to aboli- 
tion petitions was commenced in earnest. Never, perhaps, 
has the prospect of success and usefulness in this important 
department of anti-slavery effort been more cheering, than 
at the present time. The anti-slavery field has, in a meas« 
ure, been suffered to lie fallow, for a considerable period, 
and, if now broken up, will amply repay renewed and in- 
creased exertion. 

The encouragement to effort from the increased proba: 
bility of a favorable reception, and proper consideration o 
the requests we make; both in Congress, and our own 
Legislature, is also very great. There is very little doubt 
of the removal of the odious “ Gag” at the next, session of 
our National Congress ; and if the abolitionists of this Com- 
monwealth will exert themselves as duty to the cause of 
human rights requires, they may confidently expeci a des 
claration of the equal rights of men of every color, in the 
use of the means of conveyance furnished under State 
charters; and the repeal of the odious law prohibiting the 
marriage of persons of different colors, during the coming 
session. 

Although abundant occasion exists for the exertions of 
the anti-slavery women of Massachusetts in a sphere so 
“ appropriate ; ’ yet the charge made during the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature that they only were desirous of pro- 


curing the repeal of the marriage Jaw, and that the anti- 
slavery men had not sufficient gallantry to co-operate with 
them; should serve as a special inducement to the male aboli- 
tionists of the state to begin the work with zeal, and refute 
the false accusation by the testimony of thousands of wit 
nesses. H. W. W. 





